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The moral of the waterproof match 


VER SINCE they were invented, 
E matches have annoyed people by 
not lighting when wet. 

But it took a war—this one—to over- 
come this age-old inconvenience. Chem- 
ists, spurred on by the needs of our fight- 
ing men, took time to find a formula which 
had been lacking for more than 100 years. 


Other examples... 


But waterproof matches are only a 
simple, homely example of how the de- 
mands of war can speed up improve- 
ments in modern living. 


Take the vast problem of feeding mil- 


lions of our soldiers and sailors all over 
the world. Or the complicated one of 
shipping them everything from beer to 
blood plasma . . . without damage! 


Later... 


These needs, too, have resulted in better 
containers — containers whose benefits 
will be enjoyed by everyone when the 
war is won. 


American Can has worked closely with 
Uncle Sam in this difficult undertaking. 
We have been able to develop many im- 
provements in processing food and pack- 


aging merchandise. The experience we 
have gained will have a tremendous in- 
fluence in the packing and canning 
industries. 


Plans for the future... 


This knowledge is available to you— 
now! Not only are our engineers and 
specialists ready to help you work out 
your production problems, but our plan- 
ning organization is eager to help you 
meet postwar competition, 

Why not talk over your plans with us! 


Get in touch with our local representa- 
tive or write to our main office. 


**NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN” 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fibre and Metal Containers 
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Quality-Pack Corn Canning Equipment 


Quatity packs will-be even more in demand for Post-War markets! 
Now is the time to plan ahead and place your orders for new 
equipment to improve the quality of your pack and increase yield. 
FMC Corn Canning Equipment speeds up processing and oem 
the garden freshness of your products. ; | 


FMC engineers will gladly advise with you regarding your bs | 
for future modernization. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning — 
oe on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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FMC Heavy Duty 
Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization = 
Program a 


1. IMPROVES QUALITY 
2. Reduces Food Waste 
3. Speeds Up Production 
4. Steps Up Quality of : 
Pack 
5. Reduces Production 
Delays 
6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 
7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 
8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 
9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 
10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 
11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 
12. Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Corn. Silker with Double 
Cob Reel 


RA 
whole kernel orcream style | 
corn. Produces highest yield | 
4 
Lewis Whirlpool Washer 
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ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY | 


Take another look at the Triple-C on the 


ean at the right. Right now, of course, 
most Continental products are going 
te our fighting men and Allies. 

But soon you'll be seeing a lot of this 
Continental trademark —on paper cups 
and containers, on plastic products, 
crown caps, pails and fibre drums, as 
well as cans. 

And wherever you see it, you,can he 
sure that the Triple-C stands for quality. 
Se keep your eye peeled for the Conti- 
nental trademark-—you'll be finding it 


on more and more products for indus- * 


try and your home. 


& SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN * 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Fibre drums for powdered eggs.....And cans that do not break 


Products and Divisions of Continen 
100 East 42nd St., New York 7 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal 
Fibre Drums « Paper Containers PI 
Plastic Products « Crown Caps and © 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS; The Contain 
Van Wert, Ohia + Keystone Drum Cor 
Pitisburgh, Pa, « Boothby Fibre Can Div 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, New 
N. Plastics Division, Cambridge, 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Di 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Hi. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Come 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCT 
Pune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS -coast-to-coust network, 


PRODUCT VARIETY and service = 
keynotes of Continental s po i 
illustrated in this 
tinental’s ever-increasing ac 
wide resources sustain an — woo 
that is always prepared to give y 
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ck, expert attention. 
tinental, and on 
rk, too! The 
pany with 
the very 


uirements qui 
rin your eye on Con 
the Continental tradema . 
Triple-C stands for one CO 
one policy—to give you only 


best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


entire industry wants to see full employment fol- 
lowing the ending of the war, and not wholly in a 


selfish manner, because that would mean the continu- 
ance of heavy demand for canned foods and kindred 
products, but to the benefit of our whole country, and 
above all to avoid the debacle which followed World 
War I. And as we see it, there need be no unemploy- 
ment for anyone who really wishes to work. Our can- 
neries will continue to be called upon for greater and 
greater quantities of these foods; and if they are to 
so run all the supply sources will equally have to be 
keyed to the high pitch. And you can carry that out 
to include the growers and their complete supply, and 
that makes a quite good sized army. For the next five 
years at least that condition looks like a certainty. 
Ultimately there may come an “after-war-panic,” but 
because of the world-wide condition of the wars just 
ended, that day may well be postponed ten years rather 
than five, and apparently there is no possibility of such 
a set back during the next few years. 


ent EMPLOYMENT AHEAD—Naturally this 


Consider: The world has been destroyed—our coun- 
try and some few others excepted—to an extent never 
before recorded in history, and that world must be 
and will be rebuilt and restored. That will be the job 
of ‘he “excepted” countries, our country, the United 
Sta'es, playing the leading role by all means. Since 
tha’ job runs the whole gamut of industrial activity, 
fror: fertilizers to atomic energy, there is no line of 
enc avor which will not feel this impulse, this urgent 
den nd. Given the demand the supply will be forth- 
ig, as you well know. 


\ here will the money come from to pay for this | 


rep r job? Don’t let that bother you. A way will be 


fou 1, as it always is where money is the question, and 
it v \l be upon a far more satisfactory basis than was 
eve the case in the past, even upon the comparatively 


sm. | business of those earlier days. Our nation has 
giv 1 scant attention to the tremendous change that 
ha: -aken place in the money situation of the world; 
here continue to be some who think that we must 
ret -n to the old, worn out methods of the last century. 
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They go back to that old shibboleth “you can do noth- 
ing without money,” whereas in fact no one is entitled 
to have money unless he does something. 


Nothing new in this. Suppose our ancestors who 
came to America just after its discovery had been 
forced to wait until the bankers gave them the go- 
ahead sign, and approved the investment! Our whole 
population would still be sitting on the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean, dabbling its feet in the water, waiting; 
no not in the Pacific Ocean also, because the bankers 
would not have financed the trip across the country!! 


For the next few years, not less than five we believe, 
our factories will be humming night and day, turning 
out the materials and supplies needed to rebuild all 
Europe, Asia and Africa—the world, as we have said, 
and the list of those products will be almost endless. 
They need everything, and in huge quantities as you 
can readily realize. And as we work producing these 
supplies we must be fed, and this feeding will assuredly 
include a large portion of canned foods, and kindred 
products. That’s for our home folks and workers, but 
in addition for the year or more a lot of canned foods 
must go over to these distressed nations, as they 
attempt to rebuild, and to restore their food production 
facilities, including the re-fertilization of their lands. 
They are planning to go into the canning and preserva- 
tion of foods, as they have seen them in the armed 
forces’ menus, but first they will have to build up their 
soils (after cleaning out the millions of mines still in 
their fields), restore the herds, their homes and farm 
buildings, buy and learn again to use modern farming 
machinery; in a word restore upon a more modern 
basis their former agricultural production means, and 
that will take time. It can’t be done this winter, and 
it won’t be done next year, even if our factories run 
24 hours a day turning out the supplies. It is the 
greatest job the world ever faced, and it would be 
wishful thinking to believe that it can be done in a 
few months, or even in one or two years. 


The whole food industry of this country faces the 
busiest years in its history, not forgetting the war 
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efforts just completed. If tranquillity and peace settle 
down on the earth it will be the most contented, hap- 
piest period in the world’s history. There is full em- 
ployment ahead, and it will be realized, for the world 
has had enough of war, and will stand for no inter- 
ference or attempted sabotage of this good business. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—You are inter- 
ested in that because you are now paying for such in- 
surance, and your State doubtless has a considerable 
fund accumulated for that very purpose. But now 
they have a great debate in Congress to allow the 
Government to get in on such payments. The States 
seem to be strenuously opposed to such help, and well 
they may. As it is, the States can handle their cases 
on an understanding basis, whereas if it be made a 
National matter all manner of troubles can result. 

The proposition of giving $25 per week for 26 weeks 
to all unemployed people is filled with dynamite. In 
the war plants not only the husband or father worked, 
but husband and wife and often children or at least 
daughters and sons old enough to work. It was no 
uncommon thing to find four in one family doing war 
work at high wages, bringing in three and four hun- 
dred dollars per week. Under the proposed plan of 
$25 per week, it would be a big come down from the 
war-time envelopes, but those four people would have 
an income of $100 per week, and that would pay their 
living expenses while they enjoy the nice nest-egg they 
put aside while the money was rolling in. Just this 


week here a husband and wife, calling for their un- 
employment (State) checks of $20 each, said they had 
bought a $5,000 house, and had no idea of returning 


to the coal mining job he left and took her with him; 
that he would get some kind of a job and stay in 
Baltimore. 

But would these unemployed, paid on such a basis, 
continue working? Experience says not. As we have 
before cited, England faced this same condition after 
the last war when unempioyment was rampant. To 
give them some relief England offered the head of the 
house $7 per week. The unemployed stormed that 
they could not live on such a paltry amount. But 
England had to answer that that was all the money 
it had, and all they could get. They finally took it, of 
course. But when conditions improved, and they of- 
fered jobs to these recipients, the workers refused, 
saying they had learned to live on the $7, and they 
would not go back to work. England had to rescind 


the relief payments to get men back at work. That s 
just human nature, but we don’t seem to be able to 
learn from the experiences of others. 

As we have said the States handle these matteis 
better, because they know their men, and are inter- 
ested in the continuance of their funds. Give these 
doles nationally and you will create the greatest unem- 
ployment ever seen. 


ARMY CONTRACTS ON COMPETITIVE PRICE 
BASIS—Effective immediately greater reliance will be 
placed upon competitive prices in the awarding of 
Army contracts, the War Department has announced. 
This is a departure from the wartime practice of let- 
ting contracts .on a strictly negotiated basis. The 
change has been made possible because of the tremen- 
dous drop in Army procurement, the relaxation of 
delivery schedules and the consequent increase in com- 
petition for the business. 

Where there is competition for War Department 
procurement, the chief of the technical service involved 
will advertise and solicit quotations. All requests sub- 
mitted to contractors will state that while the award 
of a particular contract will normally be made to the 
lowest qualified bidder, the War Department reserves 
the right to award the contract as the result of nego- 
tiation and to reject any or all bids. 

If the price is fair and reasonable and the bids re- 
ceived indicate the effect of competition, the award 
will be made to the low bidder and no detailed analysis 
of estimated cost will be needed. No further negotia- 
tion will be necessary under such conditions. However, 
if no real competition is reflected in the bids, if an 
insufficient number of contractors submit bids, or if 
prices bid are excessive as compared with earlier 
prices, an analysis will be necessary and negotiation 
will continue. This practice will also be followed if 
Army procurement requirements absorb a substantial 
portion of the capacity of an industry or if require- 
ments are placed with a sole source, as in research and 
development contracts. If bid prices indicate that the 
contractors are deliberately pricing themselves out of 
Government business in order to handle civilian busi- 
ness, the same procedure will be followed. 

All contracts, except those relating to civil projects 
under the Chief of Engineers, will be awarded under 
the First War Powers Act and Executive Order No. 
9001, and the Act of 2 July 1940, as continued in effect 
by the Act of 5 June 1942. 


RECONVERSION AND JOBS IN 
THE CAN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Called upon to discuss “reconversion 
and jobs” in the can manufacturing in- 
dustry over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, August 28, D. W. Figgis, Presi- 
dent of the American Can Company said 
in part “There are 87 companies engaged 
in the manufacture of metal containers 
or tin cans as they are commonly called, 
operating a total of 209 factories. In 
the last normal pre-war year these 87 
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companies produced some 30 billion cans 
of various types and sizes for many 
thousands of products that require metal 
containers for preservation, protection 
of quality, or for economical shipment 
in merchandising. 

“Before the war,” he reminded, “Amer- 
ica’s tin came from the Dutch East 
Indies and the Malayan Peninsula. When 
the Japs struck in the Pacific, the sup- 
ply of tin was suddenly cut off. For- 
tunately, there was a stock pile of tin 
within the country. The United States 
turned to a new source for tin ore— 
Bolivia—and built a new smelter in 
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Texas to supply a substantial part 
our requirements. 

“The research laboratories of the « 
manufacturing industry had begun lc: 
before Pearl Harbor to devise ways «' 


means of using less tin in can manuf ic- 


ture. Seven days after the war was | 
clared, the industry had ready for 
Government a complete report of 
technical findings that has served as 
basis for safe conservation measu 
throughout the war. ... Because of te 
nical advances the industry can m k 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


CORRECTIONS IN PRICE ORDER 


)PA has disclosed that the following 
typographical and other errors were 
made by the Government Printing Office 
in the official copies of Supplement 13 to 
Food Price Regulation 1, issued August 
28 and effective September 3: 


Page 11—In the table citing adjust- 
ments for approved increases in basic 
wage rate, the footnote for Area 4 
should read “Area 4: *Oregon, Washing- 
ton. California, no adjustment.” 


Page 12—Dollar signs used in Column 
B of the conversion table are an obvious 
typographical error and should be elimi- 
nated. 


Page 14—In Part 3, Tomato Puree, 
Connecticut was omitted from the first 
group of States in the area column, and 
Maryland from the second group. 


Page 15—In the table for freestone 
peaches the column headed No. 2 cans 
should have been headed No. 2% cans. 


Page 23—Data for sweet peas in 
Areas 5 and 6 have been omitted from 
the table, and will be furnished later by 
OPA. It is understood that the per- 
mitted increases and price ranges in 
these areas will be the same as last 
year. 

Page 28—In Table 6, the tomato juice 
conversion figure, No. 2 can to 16-o0z. 
glass, should be 1.12 instead of .12 and 
No. 2 can to 26-0z. glass should be 1.67 
instead of .67. 


SALMON SET ASIDES 
SHARPLY CUT 


Action taken in amendment No. 14 to 
Ws: Food Order 44, effective September 


1, :cduces the Government take to 40 
per cent of the entire pack of Alaska 
red. cohoe, steelhead, pink and chum sal- 


mo: produced during the period April 
1, 0°45, to March 31, 1946. When the 
ord » on the 1945 pack went into effect 


Ay. 1, 80 per cent of these classes of 
car od fish was required to be reserved 
fo. urehase by the Government. Re- 
cer y quotas on pink and chum were 


re’ .ed to 60 per cent, while those on 
Al ved, eohoe and steelhead re- 
m: od at 80 per cent. 


a result U. S. civilians will receive 


a il of 136 million pounds of canned 
sa on from the 1945 pack. This com- 
pa with 55 million pounds previously 
ex ted to be available for civilians 
W the present war food order per- 
ts ng to canned fish became effective 
A | 1. This inerease in salmon avail- 
a to civilians was made possible by 
ft. ier reduction in requirements of the 
m ary forces. 
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MIXED TUNA PRICES 


Amendment 4 to MPR 299, issued 
August 31 and effective September 5, 
fixes maximum prices per case for mix- 
tures of light and dark meat Tuna as 
follows: Albacore and Dark Meat— 
Grated and Flakes: Containing 25 per 
cent or less dark meat, 1’s $20.10, 14’s 
$10.55, %4’s $6.30; 25 to 50 per cent dark 
meat, 1’s $16.20, 14’s $8.60, 4’s $5.30; 
over 50 per cent dark meat, 1’s $8.50, 
16’s $4.75, 14’s $3.40. Light and Dark 
Meat Tuna—Grated: Containing 25 per 
cent or less dark meat, 1’s $15.00, 14’s 
$8.00, 14’s $5.00; 25 to 50 per cent dark 
meat, 1’s $12.30, 14’s $6.65, 14’s $4.35; 
over 50 per cent dark meat, 1’s $7.00, 
$4.00, %’s $3.00. Flakes: Contain- 
ing 25 per cent or less dark meat, 1’s 
$14.40, 14’s $7.70, %4’s $4.85; 25 to 50 
per cent dark meat, 1’s $11.90, 14’s $6.45, 
\%4’s $4.25; over 50 per cent dark meat, 
1’s $6.80, 15’s $3.90, 14’s $2.95. 

The amendment also fixes prices for 
Tonno Tuna packed in domestic Olive 
Oil at $23.50 per case for 1’s, $12.90 for 
1%’s and $7.45 for 14’s. 

These prices were determined after an 
analysis of the results of an accounting 
survey conducted by accountants of 
OPA. 

Prior to this amendment the regula- 
tion listed specific prices for canned 
white meat Tuna (Albacore) and light 
meat Tuna (Blue Fin, Yellow Fin and 
Skipjack). The specifications for these 
packs require that they be free from 
dark meat. <A practice has come into 
being for packing mixtures of light and 
dark meat which necessitated this amend- 
ment. 


DISTRIBUTORS CEILINGS 


Wholesalers and retailers will use the 
same method they used last year for 
establishing their ceilings for the 1945 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
today. 


This means that the 1945 pack will be 
considered as new items and will be 
priced separately from 1944 and earlier 
packs, with wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
ceiling prices established on the basis of 
the first delivery of each item to them 
from the processor. 


This action, effective September 10, 
1945, also carries over last year’s provi- 
sion relating to cases where the first de- 
livery was received before OPA fixed 
new ceiling prices for processors. In 
these cases, wholesalers and retailers 
will refigure their ceiling prices on the 
basis of the first delivery that reflects 
the new processor ceilings for the 1945 
pack. 


September 10, 1945 


Processors will not be required to in- 
clude formal notifications of price 
changes with each shipment under the 
amendments. Since delivery of some of 
the items was made before new ceiling 
prices were established for processors, 
continuation of the former requirement 
that processors—with each shipment— 
notify wholesalers and retailers of price 
changes would have resulted in a great 
deal of confusion, OPA said. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE PRICES 


The amounts by which gross ceiling 
prices for sales of canned grapefruit 
juice to Government agencies shall be 
reduced were announced by the Office of 
Price Administration August 31. The 
price reductions represent the difference 
between the maximum cost of raw grape- 
fruit as reflected in the gross ceiling 
prices that became effective June 26, 
1945, and the actual cost of the grape- 
fruit during the past crop year, OPA 
said. The, reductions do not apply to 
sales of canned grapefruit juice to 
civilians on which subsidy payments are 
made. 

The amounts by which gross ceiling 
prices for sales of canned grapefruit 
juice to Government agencies must be 
reduced range from $.395 per dozen No. 
2 cans for Florida grapefruit juice 
packed between October 1 and November 
4, 1944, inclusive, to $0.10 for a dozen 
No. 2 cans of Florida juice packed from 
November 12 to November 30, 1944, in- 
clusive. 

Because actual costs of raw material 
are equal to or in excess of the costs re- 
flected in the gross ceiling prices, no 
reductions are necessary for the No. 2 
can of Florida grapefruit juice packed 
during the period of January 1, 1945, to 
September 30, 1945; for Texas grape- 
fruit juice packed during the period of 
January 1, 1945, to September 30, 1945; 
and for California and Arizona grape- 
fruit juice packed during the period 
October 1, 1944, to September 30, 1945. 

(Order No. 1 Supp. 12 FPR 1—effec- 
tive September 5, 1945.) 


DEHYDRATED VEGETABLE 
SET ASIDE ENDS 


The Department of Agriculture has 
terminated WFO 30, which provided 
originally for the reservation for Gov- 
ernment purchase of dehydrated Irish 
potatoes, sweet-potatoes, cabbage, car- 
rots, beets, onions and rutabagas. Ter- 
mination was effective Sept. 1. The order 
was issued in March 1943 but reserva- 
tion requirements of the order have been 
inoperative since July 17, 1944. At the 
time of termination only the reporting 
requirements of the order were in fcr-e. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


ADAMS PACKING CHANGES 


Charles E. Der, formerly with Florida- 
gold Citrus Corporation, has joined the 
Adams Packing Association, Auburn- 
dale, Florida, as assistant to L. L. 
Recker in the sales department and will 
supervise all traffic and shipping prob- 
lems. Harold E. Larson, for 12 years 
associated with the Bordo Products Com- 
pany, has joined the Association in the 
position of Production Manager. Mr. 
Larson enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for the production of both juices and sec- 
tions and his experience in this latter 
product will be invaluable to Adams 
when contemplated lines for sections 
production are installed. The Associa- 
tion also intends to continue to operate 
under the continuous inspection service 
of the USDA. 

The company, which for the past year 
was known as the Adams Packing Co- 
operative, on September 1 reverted to 
its former name, the Adams Packing 
Association. 


PETLEY JOINS BROKERAGE 
HOUSE 


George E. Petley, District Sales Mana- 
ger for Birds Eye-Snider Division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, resigned on 
August 31 to become a Vice-President 
and Director of The Kennedy-Menke 
Company, New York City food brokers. 
An expert in frozen foods in the mer- 
chandising fields, Mr. Petley will have 
charge of the company’s activities in 
frozen foods. The appointment was made 
at a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors when John F. Kennedy was 
elected President; T. F. Hines, Execu- 
tive Vice-President; Mr. Petley a Vice- 
President; E. H. Menke, Treasurer; and 
M. O. Warren, Secretary. All are re- 
elections except that of Mr. Petley. 


WALKER-SMITH CO. SOLD 


Control of Walker-Smith Co., well- 
known wholesale grocers of Brownwood, 
Texas, has been acquired by Kay Kim- 
bell, Fort Worth milling company execu- 
tive. 

The Walker-Smith Co. is prominent in 
the Southwest and operates branch 
houses at a number of points. Organized 
in 1895, the company is headed by B. C. 
D. Bynum of Amarillo, other officers 
being C. Y. Early, executive vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Deen, secretary-treasurer; 
and James R. Beadel and H. G. Wilson, 
vice-presidents. 

Branch houses are operated at Abi- 
lene, Amarillo, Ballinger, Brady, Chil- 
dress, Bublin, La Mesa, Lubbock, Mid- 
land, Pecos, Plainview, San Angelo, 
Stamford, and Sweetwater, Texas, and 
at Hobbs, N. M. 


JOIN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since June 9 this 
year: Baranof Canneries, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington; Colorado Mountain Food 
Company, Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Haines Seafood Corporation, Hoquiam, 
Washington; Lincoln Packing Company, 
Lineoln, California; Polar Seafoods 
Company, Ninilchik, Alaska; Sac City 
Canning Corporation, Sac City, Iowa; 
Stockton Food Products, Inc., Stockton, 
California; Trading Bay Packers, An- 
chorage, Alaska; Francisco Vazquez, 
Inc., Manati, Puerto Rico; and Win-Ra 
Fisheries, Seattle, Washington. 


BROWNLEE RESIGNS FROM OPA 


Upon the advice of his physician, 
James F. Brownlee has been forced to 
resign from OPA as Deputy Administra- 
tor of Price for a complete rest of sev- 
eral months. At the end of this time he 
will rejoin OPA as a special adviser. 
Price Administrator Bowles has ap- 
pointed Jerome M. Ney, Director of the 
Consumer Goods Price Division, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brownlee as Deputy Admin- 
istrator of Price. Geoffrey Baker, Di- 
rector of the Food Price Division, has 
been appointed as Associate Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Price. John F. Gismond, 
Assistant Director of the Food Price 
Division, will take over Mr. Baker’s post. 


_ Reynold and Robert Peterson, 


HEADS WOLF BUYING 


Louis Leader has been made a full ead 
equal partner in Wolf Brothers Whcle- 
sale Grocery, 933 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago. A 25-year veteran with ‘he 
company, having started with Wolf 
Brothers in 1920, Leader now assumes 
full charge of the company’s activities, 
including buying and merchandising. 

“Increased volume will be the keynote 
of our business from now on,” says 
Leader. Our aim will be to keep the un- 
affiliated independent grocer in a com- 
petitive position, and we believe that the 
only way this type of retailer, and job- 
ber, can survive is on a volume turn- 
over.” 


Emphasizing the fact that this means 
Wolf Brothers is prepared to feature 
nationally advertised brands, Leader 
points out, “We will strive to get known 
brands into retail outlets at the lowest 
possible mark-up.” He adds that Wolf 
Brothers must concentrate every effort 
toward lower distribution costs as this 
is a natural part of its plan to place its 
business emphasis on increased volume 
and known brands. 


ACQUIRE BIG HORN STOCK 


M. S. Eccles and S. J. Quinney of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, owners of the Big Horn 
Canning Company, Cowley, Wyoming, 
have disposed of all of the stock in the 
company to a group of Wyoming men. 
Meeting for the first time the new stock- 
holders elected E. J. Coppert, President; 
Vice- 
Presidents and General Managers; and 
Grant Taggart, Secretary. The Messrs. 
Peterson have managed the plant since 
1926. 


THE CLARIDGE INSTALLS ITS OWN CANNERY 


THE CLARIDGE HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY, has opened its own cannery. i ere 
it is in operation under the direction of head chef Lucien Dassain, who is ai the 
closing machine. Others in the picture from left to right are: Dominic Ricci, Ch: :ter 
Pratt and Joseph Lanciano, of the Claridge staff. The Claridge is planning to put 
up several hundred #10 cans of tomatoes, peaches and green pickled tomatoes. 
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MOVES UP 


“he promotion of Edward W. Schmitt 
tc the position of Bulk Sales Manager is 
announced by Corn Products Sales Com- 
p: ay. Previously he served as division 


EDWARD W. SCHMITT 


Sales Manager for the confectionery, 
bottling, canning and meat packing in- 
dustries. Mr. Schmitt joined the Sales 
Department of the Company in 1912 and 
since then has devoted his efforts entirely 
to sales and sales development work. In 
this new capacity he will assume the 
responsibilty for bulk sales development 
and the introduction of new industrial 
products perfected by the Company. 


FOOD FORUM FEATURES 
RELIEF FEEDING 


The importance of nutrition in relief 
and rehabilitation feeding is the topic 
for the next meeting of Food Forun, it 
is snnounced by Bob White, president. 
The meeting will be held Tuesday eve- 
nin«, Sept. 25, at the Hotel Continental, 
Ch ago. Speakers will be Col. Rohland 
A. «ker, director of subsistence research 
an development laboratory, Chicago 
Qu termaster Depot; Dr. Paul A. Can- 
no: professor and chairman of the de- 
pa nent of pathology, University of 
Ch igo; and Dr. Samuel A. Levinson, 
p! -ssor of pathology and director of 
th ospital laboratory, University of 
Il} us. General theme of the meeting 
is telief and Rehabilitation Feeding 
Tc +.” Col. Isker will speak on “Nutri- 
ti and Current Relief Feedings; Dr. 
C: on on “Relative Nutritive Values of 
as Influenced by Their Amino 
Ac Composition;” and Dr. Levinson on 
a Effect of Relief Protein Diet in 


N tion.” The Food Forum meeting 
Ww e open to all food industry leaders, 
ess men, government officials and 
sc tists who are interested in the latest 
d ‘opments of the nutritive aspects of 
feeding. 
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NEW PEA COMBATS WILT DISEASES 


Strain Developed By University of Wisconsin—Two Years Needed 


To Multiply Seed. 


The first and only variety of canning 
peas developed and released for seed in- 
crease leading to commercial use that 
has been bred for resistance to both the 
old common pea wilt and the new near- 
wilt disease has been produced by E. J. 
Delwiche and J. C. Walker and associates 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The variety has been fittingly named 
Delwiche Commando in honor of Profes- 
sor Delwiche, who is known to the can- 
ning trade for his 40 years of untiring 
and productive effort in the field of 
modern pea breeding. The value of his 
work is borne out by evidence from a 
survey made in 1942 which revealed that 
71% of the total acreage of canning peas 
in Wisconsin was comprised of varieties 
bred and developed by Delwiche and his 
associates. 

The Delwiche Commando canning pea 
is considered as an outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of plant breeding. Re- 
searches at the University of Wisconsin 
by J. C. Walker and his associates in the 
Department of Plant Pathology led to 
the discovery and isolation of near-wilt 
in 1931, just as similar researches at 
Wisconsin had led to the isolation of the 
old common pea wilt in 1924. It was after 


the discovery of common pea wilt that 
the development of varieties resistant to 
the old wilt virtually saved the pea grow- 
ing and canning enterprise from extinc- 
tion in many parts of Wisconsin and 
other canning states. 

Likewise, it is now hoped that the dis- 
covery of the hereditary factor which 
has been incorporated in the Delwiche 
Commando canning pea for an extremely 
high degree of resistance to near-wilt, 
will provide not only a satisfactory new 
resistant variety, but also breeding mate- 
rial for a series of new varieties to help 
forestall the threat of serious losses to 
growers and canners from this destruc- 
tive disease. Already near-wilt has been 
identified in specimens from Maryland, 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Idaho and Montana. 

The Delwiche Commando pea is classed 
as a sweet mid-season variety with defi- 
nitely wrinkled seed. Based on perform- 
ance to date, the pea has been virtually 
100 percent resistant to both the com- 
mon pea wilt and near-wilt as it occurs 
in Wisconsin. 

Seed of the new variety is now being 
increased but commercial stocks wil! 
probably not be available before 1947. 


“A” AWARDS END 


In line with the return to peace time 
production, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will terminate on September 
15 the USDA Achievement “A” Award 
program, which for the past two years 
has given recognition for outstanding 
performance in the processing of food 
for domestic and war supply programs. 
Since the award was announced on Sep- 
tember 18, 1943, 428 “A” Flags have 
been presented to food processing plants, 
and of this number 61 have received the 
Star Award for a second year of out- 
standing performance. In _ recognition 
of the individual achievement, more than 
236,000 “A” Award Pins have been pre- 
sented to workers in these plants. 


The following 17 plants are the latest 
to be named for “Star” award: Mary- 
land—Tilghman Packing Company, Tilgh- 
man. New York—California Packing 
Corporation, Plant 148, Brooklyn; East 
Pembroke Canning Corporation, East 
Pembroke; E. Greenebaum Company, 
New York City. Delaware—H. P. Can- 
non & Son., Bridgeville. Pennsylvania— 
Hungerford Packing Company, Hunger- 
ford. New Jersey—Stokely Foods, Inc., 
Trenton. Wisconsin—Fox Valley Can- 
ning Company, Hortonville; West Salem 
Packing Company, West Salem. Michi- 
gan—General Foods Corporation, Post 
Products Division, Battle Creek. Min- 
nesota—Stokely Foods, Inc., Lakeland; 
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Minnesota Valley Canning Company, 
Montgomery. Virginia—John H. Dulany 
& Son, Exmore. California—California 
Packing Corporation Plant 101, Mon- 
terey; California Conserving Company, 
Pacific Packing Company, Oakdale; E. 
C. Couture, Dehydrator, Modesto; Cali- 
fornia Conserving Company, Hayward 
Kitchens, Hayward. 

Latest “A” awards will go to the fol- 
lowing 6 firms: Pennsylvania—Bernard 
S. Pincus Company, Philadelphia. /Ili- 
nois—Hunter Packing Company, E. St. 
Louis. Ohio—Stokely Foods, Inc., Plant 
53, Norwalk. California—Escalon Pack- 
ers, Inc., Escalon; Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of Central California, Modesto. 
Kansas—Edward Aaron Company, Fort 
Scott. 


VISITING CANNERIES 


Alan R. Klompus, head grocery buyer 
for the Giant Food Shopping Center, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., is on a three- 
weeks trip through Florida citrus can- 
ning centers, looking over prospects for 
the 1945-46 pack. 


FIRE LOSS 
An approximate $75,000 fire loss was 
suffered by Washington Packers, Inc., 
Sumner, Washington, when a portion of 
its warehouse burned and a quantity of 
the season’s packs of fruits and vege- 
tables, boxes and labels were destroyed. 
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SALT AS A FERTILIZER 


An exhaustive survey in the use of salt as a fertilizer discloses important benefits 
in soil conditioning, soil preserveation and increased yields of most crops 


When the late world-famous pianist, 
Paderewski, was recuperating on an 
American farm from a nervous break- 
down a few years ago, he said his re- 
covery commenced when he got his hands 
in the earth. 


Nothing is more fundamental than the 
soil. Mankind’s effort to fully utilize its 
bounty and increase its productivity 
dates back to the earliest historical 
records. For instance, manures were 
used by the Chinese and Egyptians from 
ancient times. 

While plant growth proceeds in Nature 
without the use of any chemical fer- 
tilizers, and without any appreciable 
amount of materials that could be called 
manure, under practical conditions the 
growth of maximum yields per acre are 
not obtained. Therefore, the one who 
knows best how to fertilize draws the 
most profit from the soil. 


Nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus 
take first place in the list of plant foods, 
with other elements, including calcium, 
sulphur, sodium and chlorine needed in 
special cases. For example, sodium 
chloride, or salt, is especially useful for 
plants bred from wild forms, once native 
to districts near the sea. Thus beets and 
asparagus can withstand more salt than 
most plants as they were originally mari- 
time species. The same is true of Ber- 
muda grass, which is now the common 
lawn and pasture grass of the Southern 
States. 


Sodium is a very common part of the 
ash of plants, therefore, it is not to be 
regarded as an unnecessary plant con- 
stituent. Orr, in 1929, suggested that a 
deficiency of sodium in some soils to- 
gether with application of none, was the 
probable reason why pasturage in certain 
fields of England does not fatten live- 
stock. 


The effect of salt as a fertilizer de- 
pends upon the nature of the plant, the 
character of the soil and the climatic con- 
ditions. Weir, in “Soil and Soil Manage- 
ment,” says, “Investigators have found 
that sodium tends to conserve soil cal- 
cium, magnesium and potassium. There- 
fore, sodium may aid materially in the 
nutrition of plant crops, particularly 
where the supply of soil potassium is not 
sufficient for the requirements of crops.” 
Heinrich, after much experimenting in 
Germany in 1928, concluded that the 
sodium takes over a part of the function 
of potassium in the assimilating and con- 
ducting organs of plants, thereby allow- 
ing a greater part of the potassium to 
function in the seeds. Following moder- 
ate salt application there is also an im- 
provement in the assimilation of nitrogen 
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and phosphorus by the plant, according 
to various experiments, both here and 
abroad. 


INCREASE IN GRAIN YIELDS 


The Rhode Island Experiment Station 
reports in Bul. 177, an increase in the 
yield of Buckwheat and Oats, as well as 
in Timothy and Clover with 100 lbs. of 
salt to the acre. The report states “in 
every one of the instances where salt was 
used, at least 40% of the gains derived 
from potassium and sodium was obtained 
by the addition of salt.” This effect is 
borne out in Russian pot-tests recorded 
in 1988 by Butkevich, which indicate in 
the case of wheat, sodium salts may be 
substituted up to 75% of the potassium. 
Experiments in India reported in 1938 
by the Academy of Science showed the 
maximum increase in dry weight occur- 
red when a small amount of chlorine was 
added after the plants were three weeks 
old. The wheat had larger leaves, in- 
creased percentage of ears, higher starch 
content and higher sucrose. 


With respect to barley and oats, 
observations in Europe by Meddel and 
Hellriegel showed that salt always gave 
increases in crop even when potassium 
salts were present in abundance. In a 
series of 19 tests by Bolin in different 
parts of Sweden on hay and oats, appli- 
cations of salt were almost as effective 
as 37% potash salt. 


Some crops show no increase with salt, 
including broccoli, legumes, lettuce, mint, 
onions, parsnips and corn. Tobacco 
leaves burn better with a minimum of 
chlorine, and flax shows no response in 
yield, although Brioux and Jovis (French 
1939) have observed better quality flax 
from soils richer in chlorides than others. 


SOILS AND PRODUCE BENEFITED 


Soils which respond best to salt fer- 
tilization are the light sandy and loam 
soils, and the muck type soil, as these 
are usually deficient in potassium. 

1941 studies at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station showed that sodium is of 
distinct value to cotton on soils that 
respond to potash fertilization. The 
benefits may be as much as 40% of the 
equivalent amounts of potassium. Ac- 
cording to Matthews, sodium takes the 
place of part of the potassium when the 
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amount available to the crop is in- 
sufficient. 

An interesting test of salt as a fer- 
tilizer is recorded by Johnson in the 
yields of sweet potatoes when grown on 
Norfolk sandy loam soil. The usual treat- 
ment of 1,000 Ibs. of 5:8-7 fertilizer per 
acre was supplemented in different plots 
with 500 lbs. salt and 1,000 lbs. salt, 
respectively. The salt was applied as a 
top dressing as soon as the plants were 
well-rooted, and was worked into the 
soil by cultivations. The average of 
three-year yields per acre, late harvest, 
were 267 bu. without salt; 294 bu. with 
500 Ibs. salt; and 338 bushels per acre 
with 1,000 lbs. salt. These tests ac- 
cordingly showed an increase of 71 
bushels per acre or 28% extra crop, 
where the 1,000 Ibs. salt per acre was 
applied. 

With white potatoes, tests at the Rhode 
Island Station with 100 lbs. salt to the 
acre showed salt responsible for increas- 
ing yields. 

In the case of light soils, their water 
retaining power is very poor. They 
readily permit the fertilizer used to drain 
away, and are difficult and expensive to 


‘maintain in high fertility. Much waste 


land accordingly is idle because it is too 
dry. Part of the favorable effect of salt 
is to hold soil moisture and regulate to 
some extent the upward movement of 
water. The extent of this action during 
periods of drought is of practical impor- 
tance, as has been shown by various 
investigators, including Hoffman _ in 
Bavaria, on both light and heavy soils 
with crops of sugar beets. Christensen 
in Denmark states that salt tends to off- 
set the injurious effect of summer 
droughts on the growth of mangolds. 
Favorable results from salt applications 
are, therefore, emphasized in hot, dry 
seasons, because of the hygroscopic 
activity of the salt. 


MUCK SOIL MOST PRODUCTI\ E 
WITH SALT 


Work at the Florida Station as -vell 
as in Russia by Sokolov shows hat 
plants tolerate the most salt on muck 
soil, it being highly effective in inc: ‘as- 
ing the yields of a number of vegeta ‘es. 
Many farmers have idle muck lands * hat 
can accordingly be turned to advan ige 
by salt fertilization. 

Muck soils are rich in organic m*:ter 
but they are usually poor in potass im. 
Harmer relates in Michigan State A zr- 
cultural Bul. 314, an increase in the > ‘eld 
of twelve crops on muck soils with the 
use of salt in conjunction with a ‘igh 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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“He says he likes them seamless” 


E’RE in no mood for arguments 
with the hosiery trade. All we 
know is that the Crowntainer, a 
seamless can, made a hit the moment 


we put it on the market. 


The Crowntainer is actually a steel 
bottle. It is far stronger than ordi- 
nary cans. And because of its shape 
and type of construction, its uses 
are innumerable. 


The Crowntainer is further proof of 
“cangenuity’—Crown’s ability to 
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combine ingenuity with can-making 
skill and experience. This ability is 
a source of profit for you. Nor is it 
limited to the production of new 
kinds of containers; it has many 
applications of benefit to can users. 
If you wish a sample, just tell us 


your problem. 


Crown Cu 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


ROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA © Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore; Maryland 
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THE AFTERMATHS OF WAR 


Not pessimism, just facing the facts—Be careful about grading—Don't offer sales ‘‘because 
the Government doesn't want it’-—And some more don‘ts—By BETTER PROFITS 


It has been nearly two weeks since 
Japan decided to throw in the sponge. 
Today the actual surrender is an accom- 
plished fact and we are again breathing 
easier. Countless relatives are now pray- 
ing for the return soon of their loved 
ones, and as many boys in uniform are 
wondering when they will return to peace 
time ways of life. In a single plant here, 
17,000 employees have been laid off and 
3,000 have already been rehired with 
security promised in their jobs until at 
least next May. Fifty miles from here 
a cafeteria was finished to feed a thou- 
sand at a time, and one batch of bread 
was mixed in the bread mixer and it’s 
now covered with grease, and the plant is 
being used by the Navy for dead storage. 
These instances can be multiplied hun- 
dreds of times all over the country. 


It’s no wonder we are still confused in 
our thinking. We have to stop too many 
times as we feel we can’t do this or that 
to realize the war is really over. Yes, 
the shooting war is over but the war for 
business has not really started yet. 
Coming home from church today the Mrs. 
and I noticed a large bill board adver- 
tising a Bendix Radio and she said: 
“Why, I thought they made washing 
machines!” Weeks ago trade papers told 
us General Foods would not only mar- 
ket “Instant Maxwell House Coffee” but 
another soluble decaffineated coffee as 
well. 

The labor situation is confused? Men 
and families we felt would quickly move 
whence they came, as soon as war time 
wages were no longer in prospect, have 
learned to like localities in which they 
have been living, and have quickly taken 
positions paying a normal salary and are 
content to retain war time savings as a 
nest egg against the unusual happenings 
that may arise in the future. But they 
will stay on the new jobs they have se- 
cured. That’s fine for the new employer 
looking for men but what about their 
former employers back home? 


HOW THE MONEY GOES! 


Already we read some comment as to 
possible reductions in individual income 
taxes for next year but will they be 
enough? We have another Loan Drive 
coming up soon in an effort to drain off 
some of the money that may be other- 
wise spent for the many things we have 
waited so long and patiently for. It’s 
said almost anyone can get new tires 
and tubes, there’s about one hundred 
dollars gone in millions of families in 
order that the old jalopy may roll safely 
again. That hundred dollars spent for 
tires will not be used for the continued 
buying of the smallest peas and the 
fanciest whole grain yellow corn or pine- 
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apple juice when available. Someone 
asked a former war worker who used to 
stand in line for Chesterfield cigarettes 
what brand he smoked before cigarettes 
were so scarce, thinking to satisfy him 
from ample stocks: “Brand Hell,” he 
said, “I smoked Bull Durham, give me a 
sack!” 

Do not mark me down as a pessimist, 
I’m far from it, but I do believe in facing 
facts. And so must you get off the gravy 
train and push like you never pushed 
before. Unless you are going to dump the 
load in Uncle Sam’s lap. And somehow, 
I don’t think Uncle Sam is going to be 
as receptive to load dumping in the 
future as he has been sometimes in the 
past. 


ABOUT LABELS 

There is still some packing to be done, 
a lot of manufacturing and a great deal 
of grading. Taking these matters in the 
reverse, watch your grading carefully. 
I looked with a lot of interest the other 
day at sample labels put out by an 
organization purporting to stand for the 
canner’s best interests in the matter of 
labels. This was a characteristic label, 
beautiful in appearance, and conforming 
quite well to current suggestions as to 
descriptive labeling. Mind you, it was 
not an “A”, “B” or “C” tabel,. but it 
was descriptive (?). Under the descrip- 
tion, “Maturity” the statement was: 
“Almost Mature.” As readers know, I 
was so interested I asked the wife of a 
retail grocer what she concluded as to 
the grade and quality of the peas from 
this phrase and the remainder that was 
on the label. She simply laughed and 
said: “Nothing, what quality are they? 
I certainly paid enough for them to have 
received a can of fancy peas.” 

In your grading from now on, let’s be 
careful to grade and label honestly be- 
cause the days of wild spending are over. 
Just as certain as you put out almost 
mature peas at a price above choice to 
stretch a point, just so surely will the 
buyer remember that she paid a lot of 
money for the brand and did not receive 
any great amount of satisfaction. In 
your manufacturing operations, for the 
sake of using up some labels on hand 
from the days we were supplying Gov- 
ernmental agencies, do not brand your 
product as something that you must get 
rid of because the Government no longer 
wants it. Neither do we as consumers. 
We want good food, fairly priced and 
carrying no hint of suspicion that it may 
have been prepared for overseas ship- 
ment. Remember, a lot of folks have 
eaten citrus marmalade when other 
spreads were mighty scarce and we want 
but little more of it or like goods. Now 
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we'll wait if need be until we can get 
pre-war quality. General Foods and like 
corporations may introduce two or more 
new items at one time because they have 
their initial experimentation all com- 
pleted, they have long been accustomed 
to trial sales campaigns and have estab- 
lished methods for evaluating them. If 
you are tempted to introduce a product 
to domestic trade which you have been 
manufacturing, go slowly, market by 
market until you have the “feel” of any 
possible customer movement. Use every 
possible means of assuring yourself you 
have the best label possible to get, that 
you have a product that will stand on its 
merits and that there is a consumer need 
for the product. Otherwise, wait until 
our thinking as a people is a little more 
clarified. Right now the public is in no 
mood to go on an orgy of spending for 
food, especially new items. 

This orgy may come sooner than many 
think but when it’s here, I still think 
we will start looking first for old stand- 
bys in labels before we try the new item. 
If you do market one, be sure you do 
thorough selling when it’s first intro- 
duced. For some time we have marketed 
onion salt, now comes Tea Spoon Onions, 
a dehydrated onion, with added vegetable 
matter to prevent it caking. I know of 
an instance where the initial sale was 
made through friendship of the buyer 
for the broker selling the new product. 
That’s all that happened, a sample was 
set on the desk of each one of five tele- 
phone salesmen. Nothing was told except 
the price at which the product would be 
sold. The first inquiry of one to another 
was: “Is this stuff the same thing as 
Onion Salt, I presume it is!” 

Sort of criminal, I’ll say, to leave a 
new product alone to die on the vine for 
lack of sales information. If you have 
something like that, see to it that every- 
one in any organization handling it ‘or 
the first time knows what the product is, 
what it is to be used for, how it’s to be 
used, the class of trade to which it ill 
appeal most quickly and what it will ell 
for. Otherwise you will soon wonder \ hy 
you are not getting as much repeat b'si- 
ness as you expected. 


Price your goods fairly, maintain n- 
mistakeable quality, inform your t ide 
about your’ goods, especially 
products. In the case of fruits pac <ed 
with a lighter syrup than you have !}):en 
using, be sure everyone knows about : ::is. 
Of course, you have told the buy-rs. 
How do you know the information ‘1as 
been passed fully on to the men who ‘vill 
do the selling? Your future sales ind 
profits will be more assured as you do 
this! 
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CRCO-American Vacuum Steam Design 


PRE-HEATERS 


Insure Full-Flavored Tomato Juice In Greater 
Quantity—At Lower Labor and Maintenance Costs 


The continuous flow CRCO-American Pre-Heaters and Pasteurizers are much faster, require less 
handling of the product, are more sanitary, heat more constantly and are entirely automatic. 


Their efficiency is far greater than the batch or open-kettle method of heating, .CRCO-American 
Pre-Heaters and Pasteurizers distribute the product and move it rapidly and continuously over heated 
surfaces. The vacuum steam design and positive temperature control insure against overheating, burn- 
ing-on or scorching and retain the full color of the tomato juice. Thermostatic controls are quick, posi- 
tive and always automatic. 


CRCO-American Pre-Heaters-and Pasteurizers are available in any length for any desired capacity. 


Send for complete details of CRCO-American Pre-Heaters and Pasteurizers or any other outstand- 
ing tomato line equipment. 


Niagara Falls , New York 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


THE WISCONSIN SITUATION 


Under date of August 31, Joseph B. 
. Weix of Oconomowoc writes: 

“You are asking for a report on corn 
crop conditions. We expect to start 
packing corn the first of this coming 
week. We have a fine crop in the field. 
What we need now are hot sunny days 
and warm nights so as to bring this corn 
into maturity. We have sufficient mois- 
ture. We had a heavy rain Sunday and 
another Wednesday. 

It looks as if we are going to have a 
very short canning season and the big 
task is to get the crop in the can prior 
to killing frost. With that in mind we 
are planning on running 24 hours a day 
so as to be able to harvest the crop and 
at the same time control quality. 

I am assuming that if we can hold off 
a killing frost until about October 5th 
or 7th, we ought to be able to get the 
bulk of the corn in the can. If we should 
have a killing frost, however, around 
September 20th, which is about the 
change of the season, it would raise 
havoc and the pack would be rather 
short. 

We are of the opinion that the crop in 
the Madison area, where we have two 
plants, is about as good as anywhere in 
the State. We do hear that corn crops 
in some sections are not overly good, due 
to a drought condition. Fortunately we 
are escaping that in our own area. 

I sense a heavy demand for corn. Our 
buyers and brokers are already writing 
in all wanting rush requests. 

PEAS—We have just completed our pea 
pack. The largest crop on record. I 
am very happy to say not a case of sub 
Std. peas. For a while we were groping 
as to what sort of a sales policy to have 
in order to move this crop, especially 
after the Government cutback. Today 
we have a very firm idea as to our policy, 
and it is simply this: 

We have already confirmed to our 
regular customers, plus a few additional 
new customers, sufficient peas so that we 
are on Easy Street. The peas shipped so 
far are all scheduled for immediate 
delivery. 

I am thoroughly convinced that our 
regular established repeat customers will 
more than absorb our increased produc- 
tion, and any Army cut-back. We feel 
our first obligation is going to be to see 
that this trade is properly taken care of 
and protected. Therefore we are not 
going to be in position to entertain any 
further new business. 

There is no question in my mind but 
what if you played the game according 
to the rules, maintained quality, graded 
honestly and have fair equitable prices 
in accordance with the regulations, you 
immediately establish a reputation in 
the trade and can write your own ticket 
as to sales. 


We never realized our trading position 
until we started to offer out a few peas 
on the open market. We were so flooded 
with confirmations that we just simply 
had to withdraw all offerings—too many 
too anxious to buy from Oconomowoc. 
Now that’s blowing our own bugle, and 
pretty loud, but those are the facts. I 
have no reason to misrepresent same. 

I thought you would be interested in 
this reaction. As far as our own posi- 
tion is concerned, we have confirmed 
two-thirds of our total production and 
have one-third already shipped. I am 
of the opinion the other third we still 
have unsold will go out in an orderly 
manner regardless of what the economic 
condition of the country may be from 
now until next June. 

Personally we would prefer to operate 
on a 12-month orderly market rather 
than to crowd this production out at the 
present time. If you sell today the cus- 
tomer expects it to be shipped tomorrow. 
If you fail he wires in the third day. 
In order to maintain a good reputation 
for service you just must limit sales. 

Of course we have a label problem. 
We are short and so is everyone else. 
Our next shipment of labels will not 
reach us until the latter part of Septem- 
ber. That in itself will delay further 
heavy shipments. 

In the meantime we will be able to 
ship corn the moment we start packing 
it the fore part of next week. 

I am giving you this full detailed re- 
port because I know you are rather 
anxious to have a true picture of the 
Wisconsin situation. Let me definitely 
impress upon you the fact that all small 
sifted peas are scarce. In Sweets more 
so than Alaskas. All Fancy peas, re- 
gardless of type and sifting are scarce. 
You are just lucky to locate the quanti- 
ties you may require. 

Now why we have this lower grade in 
Wisconsin, of course that’s another big 
subject. I just do not have time to go 
into it at the moment, but briefly one of 
the causes is the over anxiety on the 
part of the canner to put out too many 
acres per viner per line. Secondly, the 
lateness of the Quartermaster Dept. de- 
livering war prisoners prompted many 
of the canners to get behind in their 
Alaska production. The kind of peas in 
Alaskas they did pack did not qualify 
for the Quartermaster Dept. Hence 
many canners figured they had to deliver 
the Quartermaster Dept. all Sweets for 
their 43% quota. Taking them all in 
Sweet peas meant they had to actually 
take 86% of the Sweet pack to make up 
the loss in the Alaskas. Therefore they 
immediately went into Ex. Std. produc- 
tion and failed to get Fancy. The Quar- 
termaster Dept. erred in having such a 
high quota for the canners. The trade 
knew only too well that had to be 
changed and eventually it was.” 
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CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 380—Most 
plants in the Southern section of tie 
State are quite busy. Plants in the 
Northern part of the State are working 
part time and the entire State should be 
in full production next week. Some 
disease (late blight) has appeared in the 
Northern and Northeastern areas and 
apparently some damage will result. The 
fair and warm weather of the past few 
days, however, should curtail the spread- 
ing of this disease. Yields and quality 
are above normal. 


NORTH BAY, N. Y., Aug. 28—Acreage 
25 per cent below last year. Crop pros- 
pects fairly good, provided we have a 
warm, late fall. Will start packing about 
September 5. 


VAN WERT, OHIO, Sept. 1—Sweet: Due 
to non-operation of Morral, Ohio, fac- 
tory, our acreage is down approximately 
40 per cent. The Van Wert plant is 
about 100 acres short over the past two 
years. Yield has been running from 2 to 
5 tons per acre. This is just a bit above 
normal for this area. The late corn will 
not yield like the first plantings due to 
extremely dry weather for a month or 
more. Much of the late corn has become 
fired. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 30—Crop is looking 
very good with adequate moisture and 
pretty fair growing conditions. There is 
quite a bit of damage on account of the 


_ borer but with the big crop this will not 


reflect very heavily. There is also a 
considerable amount of bunching which 
will create a peak condition in about two 
weeks. But if the weather is not too 
hot, we shouldn’t have too much trouble 
handling this lot. Much depends upon 
the weather in September. If we don’t 
run into a frost we should have the big- 
gest pack in history. Canning will start 
pretty generally next week. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 30—Most 
plants in the Southern Section of the 
State are quite busy. Believe the qu: |\ity 
is above normal. Plants in the Nort} ern 
part of the State are working part ‘:me 
and the entire State should be in ‘ull 
production next week. Must have ; ood 
weather until October 20 to get a no) nal 
tonnage. 


CARROLLTON, KY., Sept. 3—Tomato: s is 
the only canning crop of any import nce 
in this area. Acreages are, of co: r'se, 
contracted from the normal amour of 
previous years. Prospect of incre sed 
tonnage per acre promises to offset . »me 
of the acreage reduction. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Sept. 5—About 7! per 
cent of a crop and starting late. eed 
good weather all this month to get hat 
percentage. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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when you think of Old King Cole 


when you think of energy... 


OU PROBABLY KNOW that more 
7 read the “funnies” than any- 
thing else in the paper. People relish a 
touch of good humor in advertising, too. 

This year’s dextrose advertising takes 
advantage of this. Millions of men and 
women smile at Old King Cole. They 


think of dextrose sugar 


remember that dextrose sugar is food 
energy in its simplest form. In fact, 8 out 
of 10 people have already learned that 
important fact through the educational 
advertising of dextrose. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE dextrose 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Big Hole to Be Filled—Shelves Empty— 

Canners Making Every Effort—The Weather 

for the Next Month or More Holds the 

Answer—Watching Tomatoes and Corn— 
Fish Packs Will Help 


A BIG HOLE—Just how big a_ hole 
existed in “inventories,” i.e., in the 
stocks of wholesalers, distributors and 
big chain stores, is being made quite 
clear by the market action at present. 
The realization that there would be much 
larger stocks of canned foods available 
than have prevailed during the war, 
caused by the cut backs in Government 
wants, brought buyers of all size and 
from all regions, rushing into the market 
to buy, and to get a share of the released 
goods which they hoped canners would 
have in great volume. And all these 
offers to buy were accompanied by ur- 
gent demands that the goods be shipped 
at once. As a general thing that has 
not been possible, but where prompt 
shipments were made the goods have been 
rushed to the retail stores to clothe the 
empty shelves, followed by urgent de- 
mands for more goods. That hole seems 
to be bottomless, and the goods only a 
dribble of what is actually needed. All 
hope, of course, that the packs will be 
large enough to eventually partially fill 
up that hole, and the canners would ask 
nothing better than to be able to do that, 
but—and it is a big BUT—the outcome 
of most staple packs is very uncertain 
at this time. It is largely if not entirely 
a question of weather, but also a ques- 
tion of acreage, and last but not least a 
question of sufficient labor. They are 
getting out on the labor question better 
than they did last year, and to the un- 
informed it might seem that there ought 
to be plenty of labor what with the great 
lay-offs in the war plants, etc., and if 
the canners were permitted to pay the 
wages that would get this labor, and 
then be allowed to charge the added cost 
into their selling prices, they probably 
could get all the labor they wished. But 
at cannery rates these war workers are 
not attracted, as yet. Memory of the 
fat envelopes they pulled down during 
the war is still fresh in their minds, and 
there is no use reminding them that that 
was war-time, and that that has now 
passed. Many of them prefer to loaf 
and enjoy their savings. 


Staple canned foods have always sold 
upon a close margin, and it would not 
be good policy for the industry to so in- 
crease its costs of production that these 
goods would pass into the luxury class, 
but in the pressing needs of the market 
—-und we mean for foods to feed the 
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hungry world and the armed forces still 
at work-—it does seem unfortunate that 
much good food may have to go to waste 
because there is not enough labor to man 
the canneries and save it. As you will 
see under Crop Reports the canners are 
willing to run 24 hours per day in the 
desperate effort to save as much of the 
crops as possible, and more than this 
could not be asked of them. 


TOMATOES—Canners of this item are 
as busy as their crops permit, and the 
weather in this Tri-State region has 
been more: favorable this week, but 
tinged with too much chilliness as if to 
indicate the early approach of frost. 
Plants are yielding better than at first 
indicated, and the quality of the crop 
shows better than before in this season. 
In the wholesale market the _ price 
dropped down to $1 per bushel, a very 
high price, however for the crop-time 
center of this great vegetable. These 
are the days that used to present the 
tomato gluts, when cannery stock sold 
down at any price the canner chose to 
pay. Now the complaints are that the 
fresh vegetable dealers are paying $60 
to $75 per ton, whereas growers’ con- 
tracts called for $28 per ton. 

If the tomato crop can make one of its 
famous come-backs, and go on yielding 
good fruit for the next six weeks it 
would most certainly be welcomed, but 
that does not seem to be within the 
realms of reason. Not in this section at 
least. In the central West the tomato 
crop is just coming on and is in good 
condition with, however, not as full an 
acreage as they intended. They are 
hoping to have until late October before 
the curtain is run down and in the mean- 
time they are getting better labor, but 
not enough, and they are turning all 
possible attention upon canned tomatoes 
——the money pack—rather than upon 
tomato products. In California the can- 
ning of tomatoes is just beginning in 
most sections, and they have a_ good 
acreage and will make the most possible 
of it. But with it all, and under the 
best efforts wherever tomatoes are 
canned, the pack of tomatoes is bound 
to be far short of requirements. Get 
every can you possibly can. 


CORN—The corn pack hereabouts is 
moving along well, and of excellent 
quality, and it is hoped they will make 
a good showing. Because out in the 
central west, including Wisconsin, they 
are just beginning, and the crop is so 
late that it is in grave danger of frost. 
They must be blessed with a late frost 
or they will have a short pack. They 
need warm days and warm nights and 
they have not been having them this 
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week. Given these necessities the corn 
pack should be a good one. Again we 
come back to weather. 

The fruit crops are reported on in our 
California Market, and the canners are 
doing all they can to help out the situa- 
tion; but they are not falling over them- 
selves to sell, as some rumors say. 

The fish packs brought hope to the 
market through increases in salmon and 
sardines, though the Maine pack is fall- 
ing short of last year. 

In passing, you will note that the con- 
sumers have taken the bit in their teeth 
in the absence of ration points, and are 
keeping the shelves of the retailers 
cleaned up. They are stocking up for 
winter, as any good housewife feels the 
urge to do when the air commences to 
get chilly. They take care of their fami- 
lies if they possibly can, and there is a 
joy in being able to do more now than 
they were able to do during the war. 
It is to be hoped that the output of the 
home canners is somewhat near the 
claims made for it, because it will all 
be needed. 

If as a canner you are thinking about 
the future, in this post-war agitation, 
you will find this week’s Editorial inter- 
esting, and maybe helpful. The various 
Government agencies are releasing all 
possible restrictions, and more will fol- 
low. The pricing situation may be taken 
without worry, and we do not have to 
remind you that full ceiling prices are 
the rule, and acceptable to the buyers. 
There is, therefore, no rush to sell, but 
as the market must be kept supplied, 
sell and ship as you feel able. That is, 
there is no benefit in holding, for prices 
will be governed for sometime, maybe 
for years if that old debbil Inflation con- 
tinues to threaten. 

Read the following market reports, the 
Crop Reports, and the many importunt 
matters we give you in this issue. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market More ‘‘Choosy’’——More Supplies 
couraging—Seeking Top Grades for Priv: 
Labels—Pressing Canners for Tomatoe 
Corn in Good Demand—Taking Fancy FP 
—tLooking for Beans—Fish Supply WM > 
Encouraging—Fruits Supply More Promi: 
—Citrus Bookings Drop Off 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 7, 194 


THE SITUATION — While there is © | 
broad buying interest in selected gra 
and varieties of canned foods, the mai 
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PEA 
_HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


KEY 
PROFITS 


For the successful operation of a pea or 


lima bean cannery, no mechanical equip- 


ment is so important as efficient and eco- 
nomical hulling equipment. Machines that 
will thresh the highest percentage of the 
quality from the vines, that reduce break- 
age and save peas, largely determine the 


_ profit. 


For this reason, Hamachek Ideal Viners 
and equipment are playing an increasingly 


OLUME PRODUCTION 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Especially designed for canners that run their can 
lines at a high speed ... will process 200 cans per 
minute without denting or jaming cans. Shell diame- 
ter 60 inches. The extra large water capacity 
prevents change in temperature while processing. 
Write for complete information. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin MACHINE CO. 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


and frozen peas and lima beans. 


PCANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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has undergone a complete change in sen- 
timent following Japan’s formal sur- 
render. Distributors realize that much 
rebuilding of inventories is necessary, 
and are reconciled to continuing short- 
ages in a few items, but on the whole 
the supply outlook has been materially 
brightened by the continued cutbacks in 
Government set-asides, and buyers are 
beginning to be a little more “choosy” 
on a number of lines. Buying interest 
this week was quite active in tomatoes, 
and fruits were also under good inquiry. 
Prospects of substantially increased sup- 
plies of fish have brightened sentiment 
in this field, and distributors are hope- 
ful that the protracted shortages on 
many varieties will shortly be relieved. 


THE OUTLOOK — With jobbers, both 
wholesalers and chains, planning a 
marked revival in private label volume, 
demand for top grades is expected to 
hold up well through the current market- 
ing season. Distributors realize that 
there is a definite resistance point in 
prices, as a result of the continuing war- 
time support program covering 1945 
packs, and hence are discounting reports 
of possible buyers’ markets on many 
lines. In general, distributors are still 
re-evaluating inventory policies, the col- 
lapse of Japan having come with such 
suddenness that buyers have not yet had 
time to thoroughly study the supply sit- 
uation in the light of the changed con- 
ditions. 


TOMATOES — Prospective supplies of 
whole tomatoes continue the principal 
market enigma this week, the extreme 
lateness of the crops slowing down opera- 
tions all along the line, and leaving ex- 
pected pack totals very much in doubt 
in the principal canning areas. Whole- 
salers’ stocks of tomatoes, in general, 
are unusually low; hence, considerable 
replacement is essential from the current 
season’s packs. Under such conditions, 
buyers are still pressing canners for 
commitments, and early shipments are 
urgently needed to relieve the general 
shortage at the retail level. 


coORN—Demand for corn, particularly 
fancy quality, has been well maintained 
during the week. Lateness of the season 
is a factor on this item, too, and the 
trade is apprehensive of damage in some 
sections. 


PEAS—There was a good inquiry re- 
ported for fancy peas this week, but 
buyers were not pressing for extra stand- 
ards or standards to any degree. The 
big pack in Wisconsin, plus lessened 
Government requirements, has tended to 
materially ease the supply situation, and 
many buyers are awaiting further devel- 
opments before proceeding further. 


BEANS—Buyers are looking for fancy 
beans for private label distribution, with 
indications that supplies will be none too 
plentiful in the higher quality ranges. 
Some interest is reported in standards 
and extra standards, with distributors 
seeking early shipments. 
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SPINACH—With little spinach from the 
spring pack reaching the trade, jobbers 
are turning their attention to Fall pro- 
duction, and looking for an improved 
supply situation as a result of curtailed 
needs of the armed services. 


SALMON — Further cutbacks in set- 
asides on 1945 pack canned salmon dur- 
ing the week have removed much of the 
market gloom occasioned by the rela- 
tively poor production in Alaska, and the 
trade is now looking for a marked im- 
provement in the supply situation by the 
end of the year. Buyers are endeavor- 
ing to close additional bookings on fancy 
reds, and pinks are also coming in for 
good inquiry. 


OTHER FISH—Unfavorable fishing in 
Maine has had the effect of making for 
a continued shortage of eastern sardines, 
and demand is still running well ahead 
of supply. Reports from California, 
however, are more favorable and dis- 
tributors are looking for increased sup- 
plies from this source .. . Reports from 
the Northwest indicate that the albacore 
run has not come up to expectations, 
although canners still hope for a fair 
pack ... Shrimp is still being sought 
by the jobbing trade, and continues a 
short item. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Conflicting reports 
as to the progress of the fruit packs in 
California and the Northwest are being 
received, and some usually well-posted 
operators are now of the belief that the 
peach pack will not come up to predicted 
levels. However, the over-all supply 
outlook has been brightened by the re- 
ductions in the needs of the armed ser- 
vices, and the trade is looking for ap- 
preciable relief of the general shortage 
position in the canned fruit line. Jobbers 
are seeking top grades, despite that fact 
that light syrup is being used as a med- 
ium instead of heavy this season, and 
canners are not expected to encounter 
any difficulty in marketing every case of 
1945 packs which they will have avail- 
able for civilian distribution. 


cITRUS—While a good movement of 
citrus juices is reported at retail, de- 
mand for 1945-46 pack on futures con- 
tracts has subsided materially, following 
earlier heavy bookings. Indications of 
record production in Florida and Texas, 
as well as the increasing importance of 
California as a supplier of citrus juices, 
is the principal reason for the current 
easing in buying interest. 


CONVENTIONS—With the food chains 
scheduling their 1945 meeting in Chicago 
for next month, and GMA holding its 
regular meeting here in November, the 
trade is looking ahead to a possible re- 
vival of the major food gatherings in 
Chicago next January. While thus far 
only the wholesale grocers, of the usual 
canner-broker-jobber triumvirate, have 
announced plans for a January meeting, 
current expectations are that the an- 
nual three-ring circus will again “play” 
Chicago in January of 1946, and the 
trade is planning accordingly. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Better Shipments — Early Buyers of Un- 

labelled Peas Now Face Trouble in Getting 

Labor—Corn Canning Late—Buyers Anxious 

for Deliveries—Tomato Situation Worrisome 

—Stories That Alarm—Reselling of Fruits 
Indicates the Strength 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, September 17 


TEMPO STEPS UP ON NUPACK DELIVERIES 
—In the past week there has been a 
noticeable increase in both Chicagoland 
deliveries and shipments enroute. This 
is especially true on some of the better 
grades of péas now that Government 
stocks have been definitely earmarked 
in many instances. It is also true on 
West Coast fruits with both California 
peach and fruit cocktail deliveries grow- 
ing rather rapidly. As yet there has been 
nothing noticeable come through the mar- 
ket on corn, tomatoes, or green beans, 
as these packs are just getting started. 
At retail levels it is reported that con- 
suming buying power for canned goods is 
still very strong. Even though the 
canned goods shelves are a little better 
filled now than 30 days ago there is still 
a heavy movement. 


PEAS—The trade here feel they have 
absorbed about all of the standards they 


can safely use for the present. In fact, 


a number of distributors are slightly 
worried as to when and where they can 
sell their stocks of unlabelled standards 
they took early in the season mostly for 
resale purposes. They do not fear an 
easier market on standards, but rather 
their continued inability to secure labor 
for relabelling. There is still a very 
insistant demand for good extra standard 
and fancy both Sweets and Alaskas. Un- 
doubtedly there will be later offerings 
and sales on both these grades as soon as 
all the Government blocks are definitely 
graded and set aside for later shipment. 
One interesting feature of the market 
picture this year is the fact there is 
hardly a Northwest or Utah pea moving 
in and with the crop conditions out West 
and also the Wisconsin bumper yield t!iat 
is readily explainable. 


CORN—A trip the early part of tis 
week through the Southern Wiscon in 
corn belt by this correspondent reve |s 
a very late packing season and one t!:at 
can create almost chaos overnight if 
there is any kind of an early frost. Scme 
factories had not even started operati. 1s 
and others were only running part ti’ e. 
IF the predictions for a warm Sept«n- 
ber are correct there may be a god 
pack again. With this all in mind, < ‘s- 
tributors here are very anxious for c.'n 
deliveries and at this stage of the ga:1e 
are willing to take any type or gr:e 
since they feel all corn will be good pr:p- 
erty during the next year, 
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yoMATOES—As on corn, but even more 
so, he weather the next 30 days will tell 
the story. If frosts hold off and the 
slic nt trend to Tomato rather than prod- 
uct- packing continues, there will be a 
fai civilian pack. Any unfavorable 
wether condition such as a frost or con- 
tin.ed cool wet weather would mean a 
furi her cut in production estimates. With 
the Tri-States already almost in the dis- 
ast‘: class, Indiana and Ohio have a 
dou»le job cut out for them. Unless the 
pack should close fast on account of a 
very early frost, the chances are that up- 
grading will be at a minimum. Canners 
will not want to jeopardize further trade 
possibilities by selling so-so standards at 
the ceiling on fancies. Undoubtedly there 
has been more of this type ceiling eva- 
sion in this district on Tomatoes than 
perhaps in any other section of the coun- 
try. One of the results of the late crop 
is the terrific competition for raw stock, 
especially in central Indiana. Between 
the green market, the advertised brands, 
and some of the financially strong inde- 
pendents, the lucky farmer should come 
out very nicely. One nationally adver- 
tised packer, it is rumored, has already 
given their field men authority to top any 
price, even if it means $75 a ton. These 
operators plan to stop at nothing to get 
their tomatoes. This, of course, is dyna- 
mite to the small, especially marginal 
packer that abounds so throughout Indi- 
ana. 


FRUITS—This is one line where resales 
are still active and that better than any- 
thing else underlines the supply-demand 
situation. For example, one broker moved 
five cars 2% yellow frees at 5% to one 
of the hungry chains last week. Buy- 
ing orders are being held at from 6 to 
8% on the better grades of cocktail, 
pears and heavy syrup peaches. Mrs. 
Housewife is fruit conscious today as 
she has never been before and the wise 
retailer and wholesaler is out to satisfy 
the demand. The next 60 days will prob- 
ably see more canned fruits move off 
shelves than at any other time since a 
peach was first plunked into a can. This 
will be healthy to have the movement 
extend right down to the consumer as it 
will not affect the market at that level. 
A few Michigan peaches—especially No. 
10 water—are being offered in town, but 
there is not the interest on those that 
was expected earlier. About the only 
fruit items that will be severely short 
again are Apricots, apples and apple- 
sauce, and that seems due to crop devel- 
opments rather than large Government 
quotas. The trade here still wants to 
buy everything and anything that is 
called a fruit in shelf sizes. There is no 
fear that even a 15 million case peach 
pack would become topheavy. 
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Tanks last longer. 


Increases Tank Capacities 20 Per 
Cent. or More— Lets Wooden 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Feeling Changes—Pressure To Buy 
Heavier—Warm Weather Rushing Crops— 
Labor Situation Better—Heavy Pack of 
Fruit Cocktail—Tomato Canning Becoming 
General—Green Bean Pack Will Be Short— 
Sardines in Heavy Demand For Export— 
Salmon Can’t Catch Up—Pineapple Statistics 
—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, September 7, 1945 


NEW DAY—A sudden change has come 
over the San Francisco canned foods 
market and the offices of canners and 
brokers present an entirely different pic- 
ture from that of two or three weeks 
ago. Visiting buyers are here in num- 
bers, transcontinental telephone conver- 
sations are commonplace, office workers 
are busy, allotments are being announced 
and new customers are commencing to 
receive attention. The reductions in set- 
asides to Government agencies have not 
brought about any feeling of cautious- 
ness on the part of buyers, as some can- 
ners thought possible. Instead. the pres- 
sure for canned foods of all kinds seems 
heavier than even a year ago. The end 
of the war has found wholesalers almost 
without stocks, with retailers in about 
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t» meet your trade requirements. 
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LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS 


VIRGINIA 
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MAKES A MORE 
EFFICIENT COOK ROOM 


® Kook-More Koils eliminate condensate ra- 
pidly. Coils constantly filled with live steam. 
Rapid evaporation. No simmering. No 
sticking. Thorough cleaning quickly accom- 
plished at end of cook. For years, Kook- 


ments in Production.” 


More performance has represented maxi- 
mum production efficiency in the cook room. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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the same shape, and both are in the mar- 
ket on a large scale. 


RUSHED—The warm weather of the 
past few days has ripened peaches with 
a rush and canners are being hard put 
to handle offerings. Varieties which 
should have ripened in mid-August held 
off until almost the end of the month and 
came into canneries along with later va- 
rieties, resulting in a situation it had 
been hoped to avoid. Since cold storage 
facilities are inadequate, some loss of 
fruit has followed. Some canneries are 
well provided with help but in others the 
night shifts lack much of being complete. 
Labor-saving devices are proving of im- 
mense assistance, but there is much work 
that can be done only by hand. 


COCKTAIL—A heavy pack of fruit cock- 
tail has been made and this is one item 
where it would seem that the demand 
can be fairly well satisfied this year. 
Owing to the lack of storage space some 
canners are making special efforts to get 
deliveries of this item under way. The 
California Packing Corporation has 
come out with a price of $2.97 a dozen on 
No. 214s in tin and is getting immediate 
response from the trade. 


TOMATOES—The canning of tomatoes 
is just commencing to get under way in 
the coastal area, although operations 
were launched several weeks ago in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys. 
Some of the large canners of fruits will 
not start on tomatoes until the rush 
work on peaches and pears is over. 
While every effort is being made to in- 
crease the pack of peeled tomatoes, some 
are compelled to dump choice tomatoes 
into the hoppers of the grinding ma- 
chines to be converted into puree, owing 
to the scarcity of peelers. So far, the 
quality of tomatoes has been excellent, 
there being a minimum of sunburn or 
worm damage. 


GREEN BEANS—The string bean can- 
ning season has passed the half-way 
mark as far as time is concerned, but 
the California pack is lagging behind 
that of a year ago. Canners express 
little hope that there will be any im- 
provement during the last half of the 
season. More will be available for the 
civilian trade than last year, but it 
would seem that the demand cannot be 
filled in full, judging by present activity. 
One canner reports having had a tele- 
phone call from a Philadelphia distribu- 
tor for three cars to be sent at once at 
the canners’ price. Of course, that would 
be the ceiling. The order could not be 
filled. 


PINEAPPLE—The California Packing 
Corp. has come out with its first allot- 
ment of 1945 pack Hawaiian pineapple 
at 10 per cent, based on 1941 business, 
and with its second allotment at 27 per 
cent of pineapple juice. Another small 
allotment may be made next spring, de- 
pending on the pack in the meantime. 


EXPORTS — Inquiries are pouring in 
upon California canners for canned 
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foods for export, with special interest 
shown in fish. The Government is not 
planning to feed the liberated populace 
of the Philippines, so commercial houses 
there are attempting to place orders for 
food. Since California sardines rank so 
high in food value in proportion to cost, 
this item is in heavy demand. Army 
and navy requirements have been cut 
and this means that a substantial part 
of the season’s pack can be marketed as 
before the war. The Government has 
asked for a 5,000,000 case pack, and 
while few expect that this can be fur- 
nished, a pack in excess of that of last 
year is anticipated, the first month’s out- 
put of the new season having shown a 
gain. 


SALMON—The pack of Alaska salmon 
continues to lag behind that of a year 
ago and indications are that it will end 
somewhere between four and four and 
a half million cases, or one of the small- 
est in the last twenty years. Pinks, 
kings and cohoes have run heavier than 
last year to a corresponding date, the 
falling off of almost a half a million 
cases having been on reds and chums. 


PINEAPPLE STATISTICS—The Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii, with of- 
fices in San Francisco, has brought out 
a report of the 1944-45 pack, deliveries 
and inventory of canned Hawaiian pine- 
apple and pineapple juice compiled from 
reports of members since the close of 
the pack year on May 31, 1945. The 
report is in detail, listing the pack by 
sizes and grades, along with deliveries 
to the Government, the mainland and the 
Island trade. The inventory on June 1, 
1944, totaled 873,485 cases and the pack 
for the year that followed amounted to 
10,030,836 cases, making a total of 10,- 
904,321 cases. Deliveries to the Govern- 
ment amounted to 6,498,174 cases, while 
3,788,813 cases went to the mainland 
trade and 57,081 cases to the Island 
trade, or total deliveries of 10,344,068 
eases. This left an inventory of 560,253 
cases, as of May 31, 1945. 

Inventories of pineapple juice on June 
1, 1944, were 467,671 cases and the 
pack for the following twelve months 
amounted to 7,891,793 cases, making a 
total of 8,359,464 cases. Deliveries to 
the Government took care of 5,602,896 
cases, while 1,939,582 cases were shipped 
to the mainland and 313,135 cases han- 
dled by the Island trade, a total of 
7,855,613 cases delivered. This left an 
inventory of 503,851 cases on May 31, 
1945. Of the quantities on hand in in- 
ventory on May 31 last, 432,156 cases of 
pineapple and 349,531 cases of juice 
were set aside for Government purchase, 
leaving but 128,097 cases of pineapple 
and 154,320 cases of juice available for 
civilian supply. 


ELECTION—The annual meeting of the 
Pineapple Growers Association of Ha- 
waii was held at the offices of the Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco August 27 
when officers were chosen as follows: 


President, Elvon Musick, Los Ange.es; 
vice-presidents, J. W. Speyer, San Fr.in- 
cisco; H. A. White, Honolulu; L. J, 
Taylor, San Francisco, and Dr. E. 6, 
Auchter, Honolulu; secretary, C. L, 
Queen, San Francisco; treasurer, G. F, 
MecDearmid, San Francisco; assistant 
secretaries, E. G. Tobias, Honolulu, and 
C. B. Dalve, San Francisco; assistant 
treasurers, C. B. Dalve, San Francisco; 
J. F. Morgan, Honolulu; R. S. Waiter- 
house, Honolulu, and Opal Conner, Hono- 
lulu. The advertising committee is 
headed by G. E. McDearmid, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, San Francisco. 

Members of the Association are Bald- 
win Packers, Ltd., Hawaiian Canneries 
Company, Kauai Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., California Packing Corp., Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby, and Maui Pineapple 
Company, Ltd. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Opening of Shrimp Canning Season Dis- 
appointing—Labor Scarcity One Cause— 
War Workers Taking Vacations on Unem- 
ployment Compensation Payments—Oyster 
Season Postponed—Crab Catch Off— 
Sea Food Commission Election 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., September 7, 1945 


SHRIMP—The shrimp pack so far this 


season does not look encouraging, be- 


cause from July 1 to August 25, 1945, 
the canneries in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia, operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, reported that 23,839 standard cases 
of shrimp were canned, whereas during 
the same period last year, 61,649 stand- 
ard cases were packed, which is better 
than twice the amount. So we can only 
take comfort in the old saying that “a 
bad beginning makes a good ending.” 

The canneries in this section complain 
that they are not able to get sufficient 
labor to head and peel the shrimp, expe- 
cially in Louisiana where they have been 
getting the largest quantities of shrimp. 

The flow of labor released by the big 
defense plants will hardly find its vay 
in large numbers to the canneries. or 
other lower wage bracket industries for 
the next four to six months or unti_ the 
unemployment compensation benefit of 
the Social Security are used up. Bec use 
labor in many instances will be ab ° to 
collect compensation benefits up to : \out 
20 or 30 per cent of what they v -uld 
earn in these lower wage bracket i) !us- 
tries, they are going to take a fou: cen 
or sixteen week vacation rather an 
go to work at a job that will pay .em 
a much lower wage than they have een 
getting. 

This being the case, the canneri in 
the meantime will have to draw  eir 
labor from the unemployed of firn © in 
the lower wage bracket like thems« ves. 
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here was a hurricane in the Gulf of 
M «ico last week that went into Texas 
a). this caused disturbances all along 
th coast of this section, and interfered 
w. seafood production. There were 
ab ut half as many shrimp produced last 
w. k as the previous one. 

‘evertheless, there were 3,517 barrels 
of shrimp received by the canneries of 
th. section last week as against 4,639 
ba rels received the previous week or a 
di erence of 1,122 barrels, which indi- 
caies that there were more shrimp 
earned the past week in proportion to 
the total amount produced. 


OYSTERS—Due to the hot weather, the 
Alabama Seafood Commission postponed 
the opening of the oyster season from 
September 1 to October 1, which means 
that no oysters will be allowed moved 
from the State oyster reefs or bars until 
October 1, but of course oysters may be 
removed from private bedding grounds 
any time of the year. 

There is very little sale of oysters now 
and will not be until cold weather sets 
in. We’ve had maximum temperature 
of 95 degrees three days this week, 
which is ideal weather for the ice man, 
but a business killer for the oysterman. 


HARD CRABS—There were less hard 
crabs produced last week than the previ- 
ous one. 

Louisiana produced 198,700 pounds of 
hard crabs last week and 252,510 pounds 
the previous week or a difference of 
53,810 pounds, 


Biloxi, Mississippi, produced 14,600 
pounds hard crabs last week and 17,700 
pounds the previous week. 

The disturbance in the Gulf was 
partly responsible for the drop in pro- 
duction, yet crab production is due to 
dwindle down at this time of the year. 


MISSISSIPPI SEAFOOD COMMISSION ELECTS 
PRESIDENT—At a meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Seafood Commission held in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, September 3, Naif Jordan 
was elected president to succeed M. H. 
Dees. 

The commission named Reece Bicker- 
staff, Gulfport, and John Sekul, Biloxi, 
attorneys and re-elected W. F. Elmer, 
Biloxi, Mississippi, Secretary. 

Harold Weston of Bay St. Louis at- 
tended his first meeting as member of 
the commission. 

Other members of the Mississippi Sea- 
food Commission are: R. A. Roberts, 
Orange Grove; J. F. Galloway, Pass 
Christian, and B. F. Keyes, Gulfport. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


September 10—Lafayette Food Mer- 
chants Assn., Lafayette, Indiana. 

September 11—Rotary Club, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

September 12—Co-operative Club of 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

September 13—Kiwanis Club, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


NEW NFBA SECTIONS? 


Announcement by National Food Bro- 
kers’ Association of the organization of 
a specialty brokers’ section, to function 
as a unit of the national association, has 
stimulated broker interest in an asso- 
ciational “section set-up,” similar in 
some respects to the internal organiza- 
tion of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. 

Petitions are now being circulated 
among brokers for the formation of a 
canned and frozen food section in the 
national association. 


JOINS SON & READ CO. 


Robert H. Ingraham, formerly with 
the sales division of Stokely Brothers 
Co., has joined the Son and Read Co., 
Milwaukee food brokers. 


FRED B. JONES DEAD 


Fred B. Jones, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Jos. A. Goddard Co., 
wholesale grocers of Muncie, Ind., died 
in that city on Sept. 3. 

Mr. Jones was a member of the board 
of directors of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


HEADS BROKER GROUP 
J. F. Sturdivant was elected president 
of the Miami, Fla., Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation at the group’s annual meeting 
this week. 


PLUNGER 
DJUSTMENT 
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AYARS HI- SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


crushing 


hand fill 


1945 


Measures each can full alike without 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


Fills 
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CROP CONDITIONS 
(Continued from page 14) 

NEW WESTON, OHIO, Sept. 3—Quality 
very good; acreage below normal, caused 
by loss of crop due to early wet weather. 
Yield not expected to be more than 4 
tons per acre, as very few tomatoes have 
set on the vines. 

VAN WERT, OHIO, Sept. 1—Acreage is 
very low due to excessive moisture dur- 
ing setting of plants and immediately 
after. Many of the fields saved from 
wet weather are extremely weedy. Toma- 
toes are just beginning to come in in 
quantity; a good two to three weeks late. 
Despite poor growing weather, some 
fields will approach 10 tons per acre if 
killing frosts hold off till normal date. 


FRUIT 


AUBURNDALE, FLA., Aug. 31—Grape- 
fruit: Indications of largest crop in his- 
tory. However, this is divided into two 
separate harvesting periods because of 
two separate blooms. Early bloom crop 
probably not heavy enough to exceed de- 
mands through December; January and 
February supply in doubtful position. 
Late bloom crop maturing March 1 and 
later will present a marketing problem. 
Not able to determine extent of this 
problem yet. 

Oranges: Conditions, market pros- 
pects, etce., about the same as Grapefruit, 
although possibility of over supply late 
in season not as probable as on Grape- 
fruit. 

sopus, N. Y., Aug. 29—Apples: Will 
be about 5 per cent of a crop. 

WEBSTER, N. Y., Sept. 5—Apples: None 
here at all. 


OTHER ITEMS 
sopus, N. Y., Aug 29—Beets: Will be 
about 70 per cent of a crop. 
WEBSTER, N. Y., Sept. 5—Cabbage: 
Looks good now and yield will be good. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 30—Beets: Crop 
looks very good and will probably be on 
a par with last year. So far the average 
has been on the side of smaller beets but 
with the ideal growing conditions, we 
expect that a few weeks will see us with 
a heavy run of larger beets and this may 
get to the point where we get more poor 
beets than we would like. However, 
many of our plantings are so late and 
may not have too much trouble in this 
direction. Again, we should have nearly 
as big a pack as last year if we don’t 
have a killing frost in October. 

Carrots: Crop is looking good and 
should be quite a bit better than last 
year if nothing happens. 


SALT AS A FERTILIZER 
(Continued from page 10) 


potassium mixture fertilizer — sugar 
beets, celery, turnips, swiss chard, table 
beets, mangels, cabbage, celeriac, kale, 
kohlrabi, radishes and rape. The first 
six showed the highest increase in crop 
over the years, ranging from 50% to 
250% following the addition of 1,000 lbs. 
of salt to the acre each year. Leaf blight 
was noticeably less in the sugar beets 
receiving salt. 

Salt fertilization has been shown to 
improve the keeping and eating quality 
of celery. According to recent Michigan 
experiences with celery by Harmer, “with 
the present use of higher-grade potash 
containing very little salt, the salt re- 
quirement is again becoming more 
evident.” 

The Rhode Island Station (Bul. 106) 
has reported increased crops with salt 
applications in the case of low potash 
soil, with hay, chicory, carrots and 
mangel-wurzels. 

With tomatoes, Russian tests by Lik- 
honas showed that in soils rich in 
organic matter, salt exerts a stimulating 
influence. An improvement in the quality 
of spinach was observed by Schuphan, 
following salt application. 

In the foregoing experiences, salt was 
applied in amounts up to 1,000 lbs. per 
acre. “No unfavorable effect on the 
physical properties of the soil is pro- 
duced by moderate amounts of salt,” says 
Delemenchuk (1940) and others, while 
the USDA in Bul. 1637 notes, “adverse 
effects on the crops that follow in fields 
to which salt has been applied have not 
been observed.” 

If salt accordingly can help lower farm 
production costs and increase the supply 
of food, labors will be lessened and the 
standard of living improved. 


PICKLE PACKERS MEETING 


A special meeting of the pickle and 
kraut manufacturers of the New York 
metropolitan district and the eastern 
seaboard is to be held October 17th at 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on 
problems arising out of the close of war. 
The announcement was made by John A. 
Miller, of Montgomery, Alabama, presi- 
dent of the National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation. The Meeting will be held un- 
der the joint auspices of the National 
Association and the Eastern Pickle and 
Kraut Manufacturers Association. It 
will be preceded by a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National on 
the 16th. 


RECONVERSION AND JOBS 
THE CAN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 6) 


tin go much further than it went betore 
the war. The coffee can is an extreme 
example of what these tin saving meth- 
ods means. A half billion cans for vac- 
uum packed coffee before the war re- 
quired 247 tons of tin. The same number 
of cans can be made in 1945 with 70 
tons of tin. ... But in spite of these tin 
saving methods and the new source of 
supply, it became necessary for the War 
Production Board to limit the manufac- 
ture of cans for civilian purposes to only 
the most essential goods,” he explained. 


“The effect of this necessary order was 
to put a large number of the smaller 
can manufacturers out of the can busi- 
ness as far as civilian products were 
concerned, and to close a number of the 
larger manufacturers’ plants which were 
equipped only for non food cans that 
were prohibited under the conservation 
order. ... A month before the Japanese 
surrender offer the industry payrolls 
listed nearly 60,000 men and women. 
Cancellation of war contracts is result- 
ing in a lay-off of about 11,500, leaving 
employment at about 48,500... . 


“There is a backlog of demand for con- 
tainers to replenish retailers’ shelves 
with products that have been off the 
market during the war. ... There is a 
pressing need for repackaging of hun- 


.dreds of these products that have been 


reaching you in war time substitute 
packages. There are many new products 
developed during the war that are await- 
ing suitable metal containers in which 
to flow into distribution. ... 


“Tt is conservatively estimated that if 
an additional 3,000 tons of tin can be 
made available to the industry for manu- 
facture of products not now permitted 
under the Conservation Order, nearly 
15,000 additional men and women can be 
quickly put to work, raising employment 
to almost 63,000, a greater number than 
worked when the war ended. This would 
be the immediate effect of a slight increase 
in the amount of tin made available. As 
the industry ‘gathers momentum t!ese 
employment figures will greatly increse. 
In our company, for example, we - sti- 
mate that our post war employment can 
within a comparatively short time # ‘ter 
restrictions can be lifted, reach a | ‘vel 
20 per cent higher than that of the ‘ast 
normal pre-war year,” Mr. Figgis | id. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


Tiere is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equioment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
whil« fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
men: yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
resu ts from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charze per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
cour! initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full jine. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Brand new 100 gallon 
stainless steel kettle, two-thirds jacketed, with stainless inner 
and outer jacket; can be shipped immediately. Adv. 4567, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Caser 303 x 407; 1 Caser 303 x 509; 1 Cutter 
for No. 2% can labels; 2 Pea Recleaners; 1 Bottle Conveyor; 
1 twelve spout Jelly Filler; 1 inch Stencil Cutter. L. B. Talcott, 
Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—30 Chisholm Ryder Bean Snippers, model F, 
complete; 2 Junior Graders; 2 new Automatic Bean Cutters; 
2 Pregraders; six of the Bean Snippers are for 1s, 2s and 3s 
beans and the remainder will take any:size of a bean up to a 
6 sieve. 2 Peerless Syrupers, 6 valves; 2 Peerless Syrupers, 10 
valves; these syrupers can be used for #2, #2% and #10 cans 
with the extra parts. 2 Horix Haller Fillers for 8, 10, 12 and 
14 oz. bottles, also glass jugs, glass lined, complete with coils, 
made in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, can be used for juice or 
catsup. 1 Common Sense Capper, & stations, capper for crown 
caps, made in Chicago; 1 Single Head Capper for crown caps. 
All of the above equipment is in A-1 shape and can be inspected 
at Brocton Preserving Company, Inec., Brocton, New York. 
Bean equipment can be moved out on or before September 15, 
1945. The fillers are in use now, but we will not be using them 
from the first of October on. The equipment will be sold for 
a good price, and we shall sell one or all of the machinery listed. 
Brocton Preserving Co., Ine., Brocton, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
ete. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft. $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
hio eanners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Writ, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
1, Ohio. 


‘NVEYOR FOR SALE—Complete conveyor installation, 
inclu. ing approximately 400 feet 15” wide case conveyor includ- 
ing °° curves and stands. Adv. 4568, The Canning Trade. 


FC? IMMEDIATE SALE—Jumbo Model E Crowner, Er- 


mold j-wide automatic labeler, Liquid World Rotary Automatic 
Labe.r, Karl Kiefer and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser, 
Mey« -Dumore and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washer, capacity 
30 tc 120 bpm; Horix 18-spout Juice Fillers; 7 semi-automatic 
label. -s, all makes; 5 used copper and stainless steel jacketed 
kettl s; 3 new 100 gallon, two-thirds jacketed stainless steel 
jack ed kettles; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Char -s S. Jacobowitz Company, 3080 Main Street, Buffalo 14, 
New ‘ork. Phone: Amherst 2100. 

Fc ( SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 an 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blan .ers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labc vs and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 


Cop; v Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Buck Bean Snipper, Food Machinery style, com- 
plete with picking table. Good condition. Price $400 f.o.b. 
Northumberland. J. W. Furman Cannery, R. D. 1, Northumber- 
land, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Motor drive bar type Mixer or Agitator for 5C 
gal. jacketed kettle; also a Spread or Semipaste, hand operated, 
Filling Machine. Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—400 barrels Blackberries in SO2; Apricots 500 
barrels frozen, machine pitted; Elderberries 600 barrels straight 
frozen, stemmed. Also have pasteurized and filtered Currant 
Juice, Red Raspberry Juice and Cherry Juice. Tenser & Phipps, 
308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


WANTED—Tomato Puree—5 gals., #10, #2, #214; Tomato 
Paste—5 gals., #10, #2, #2%%. John Minervini, 406-408 Jef- 
ferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


PRODUCTION MAN—tTechnical experience, to assist fac- 
tcry manager in established New Jersey food processing plant. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. State salary expected and 
complete history to receive consideration. Adv. 4566, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist, for fieid service work in can- 
ning industry. Give details of experience and starting salary 
expected. Adv. 4570, The Canning Trade. 
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EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


The recent death of our Executive Salesman has made 
available an unusual and excellent position for a man hav- 
ing the proper qualifications. 


We are a nationally known manufacturer of food pro- 
cessing and canning machinery and supplies. Full peace 
time production has been resumed and will proceed at 
maximum capacity to meet under-supply of market. 


This is a lifetime position with unlimited future. We are 
only interested in a top quality man who can fully handle 
all sales of our machinery. The position requires extensive 
traveling, and also the ability to learn the handling of for- 
eign sales. Though not a requisite, ability to also act as 
service engineer in event of emergency call from a custo- 
mer’s plant would be advantageous. 


Salary willbe favorable. Please state qualifications and 
experience in detail. All replies will definitely be kept 
strictly confidential. 


Write Box 4571 THE CANNING TRADE 


CORRUGATED « SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. = ~ 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TIP DODGERS 


Albert Keller, the well-known hotel man, was telling stories 
about tip dodgers. 

“A mean man,” he said, “ate a good meal at a restaurant, 
‘and then, when he was through, dropped a half dollar on the 
floor. 

“Waiter,” he said, as he paid his bill, “I just dropped two 
half dollars. Find them for me, will you?” The obliging 
waiter disappeared under the table, and in a short time emerged, 
very red in the face. 

“T’ve found one of them, sir,” he said. 

“Thanks,” said the man as he pocketed the coin and rose. 
“When you find the other, keep it for yourself—tip, you know.” 


A DOG’S LIFE 


Ham: “With whom was your wife quarreling last night?” 

Bone: ‘Why she was scolding the dog.” 

Ham: “Poor beast! I heard her threaten to take the front 
door key away from him.” 


PLAYING SAFE 


The stock salesman, after painting a beautiful word picture, 
said: “Now, Mr. Jones, you know this company hasn’t got a 
dollar’s worth of watered stock in it. How much are you going 
to buy?” 

“Young man,” he said, “the next stock I buy is going to 
have four legs, and I will water it myself.” 


A stranger to this land and language appeared at the Erie’s 
Jersey City office the other day and asked for a ticket to 
Buffalo, handing in a $20 bill. 

“Change at Hornell,” the clerk said. 

“Like fun,’ answered the stranger. “I wanna my change 
right here.” 


MONKEY BUSINESS 


Two colored men were standing on the corner discussing 
family trees. 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Ambrose, “I can trace my relations back 
to a family tree.” 

“Chase ’em back to a family tree,” said Mose. 

“Naw, man, trace ’em—get me?” 

“Well, they ain’t but two kinds of things dat live in trees, 
birds and monkeys, and you sho’ ain’t got no feathers on you.” 


OUT OF ORDER 


It was Jake Gross’s first day on the farm. At 3:30 his Uncle 
Zeke rudely roused him from his slumbers. 

“What’s the matter?” queried Jake. 

“Time to go to work.” 

“What doin’?” 

“Reaping.” 

“Reaping what?” 

“Oats,” 

“Are they wild?” 

“Sure not.” 

“Well, if they aren’t wild, what’s the use of sneaking v» on 
them in the dark?” 

Lawyer (to flustered witness): “Now, sir, did you 0 did 
you not, on the date in question or at any time, say t« the 
defendant or anyone else that the statement imputed tc you 
and denied by the plaintiff was a matter of no momer OF 
otherwise? Answer me yes or no. 

Bewildered Witness: “Yes or no, what?” 
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~~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. tobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholin-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. iobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COIL, Cooking. 
Berlin \hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho’ a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food .chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Hamilt’ . Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. | ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. | sbins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON: EYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin 1apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho i-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island quipment Corp., New York City 
Food } .chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
la Por Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlm: & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
A. K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON SYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishe Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island juipment New York City 
la Por Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. >bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON £YORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin .apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc \-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COC °RS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars achine Co., Salem, N. J. 
iapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho 1-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamil’ Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. . .bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Ti» Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, i 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., —— Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Houiiten, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., H ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, fl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. - 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. : 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

estminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery tion, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, /'!. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, !!I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Il. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Sana. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES. Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicage 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co.. San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PSSTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, IIl. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Have: 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Ida’ 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Con 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Corn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Have :, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Con 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Co: ». 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Min: 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


Conn 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Producis Sales Co., New York, N. * 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 

assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE “ANNING TRADE September 10, 1945 


ROBINS EQUIPMENT 


for Every Canning Need - 


The House of ROBINS D 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 
Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings .. . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K: OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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In Spinach as well as in our other vege- 
tables, you can depend upon our seed 
to produce uniform crops of the types 
wanted; controlled breeding is an impor- 
tant function of our Breeding Grounds. 
Since the war has forced American 
growers to produce their own Spinach 
seed, we have striven continually to 
improve the quality of the strains origi- 
nated here and abroad. Woodruff’s seeds 
are reliable for their quality and superior 


germination, 


wooo 


ALSOAT : ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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